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\Air Safety Board Functions Transferred To Safety Bureau In DOC 
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Mid-Continent and C & S Employment Agreements Completed 
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750 MPH. 


Navy’s ranking aeronautical of- 
ficer, Rear Admiral John H. Tow- 
ers, testifying before the Senate 


§ Naval Affairs Committee, predicted 
ithe ultimate development of war 


planes capable of 750 MPH—12 ‘2 
miles per minute—which is about | 
the speed of sound. Research in- 
dicated this to be maximum poten- | 
tial airplane speed. The Chief of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics | 
predicted further that by the end_| 
of this year, the nation’s airplane | 
plants would be producing 25,000 | 


iplanes annually. 


Diesel | 

Reporting 50% greater cruising 
range than any gasoline motor so | 
far built, and retaining 75% of its 
horsepower at high altitudes as 
compared to 50% in gasoline mo- 
tors, a new Diesel airplane engine 
was displayed before high U. S. 
military officials in test flights at 
Bolling Field recently. This 310 
horsepower, 9-cylinder, air cooled, 
radial type Diesel engine, weighing 
onlv 653 pounds, was certified by 
th. Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
The license specified that the motor 
has lived up to rigid CAA require- 
ments and may now be produced 
in quantities. 


Obsolete 


Revelation that only 52 of the 
Army’s 2,700 fighting planes are 
comparable to combat ships tested 
in recent European air warfare, 
was made, by Army Air Corps’ 
Chief, Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, be- 
fore the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee. It was fiirther revealed 
that about 55% of the output of 
American airplane factories is be- 














Tom Hardin _|Inter-Line Six Contracts 


Resigns 


As a result of the transfer of 
civil aeronautics regulatory control 
and air accident investigation func- 
tions back to the Department of 
Commerce, Tom Hardin, Chairman 
of the Air Safety Board, has an- 
nounced his intentions of leaving 


Passes Curbed 


On May 24, 1940, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority approved 
an agreement which was entered 
into by eighteen air lines in which 
the air lines agreed not to issue or 
accept inter-line passes. This ac- | 
tion results in the restriction of | 





Consummated 


The week of June 10 was a 
busy one for the contract-making 
conferees. On Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines an agreement was 
approved on June 12 and follow- 
ing immediately on June 15, the 
Mid-Continent Airlines _ contract 


At the 1939 convention, it was decided that the need 
had become apparent for a standing Air Line Pilots 
'Engineering and Airworthiness Advisory Committee, to study and make 
recommendations relative to the innumerable technical and engineering 
questions which were constantly presenting themselves for answers between 
i Forthwith, such a committee was established by the 
'Central Executive Council on January 17, 1940. Its worth has been def- 
(L. to r.) L. W. Harris, AA; J. L. Magden, TWA; and 
V. L. Hoganson, C&S. E. P. Lott, UAL, the fourth member of the com- 
i mittee, was absent on his run during 


Government service. He has, at the 
Authority’s invitation, agreed to 
remain at his post so long as he 
can be of assistance in launching 
the new organization under the 
Department of Commerce. 
Lederer Replaces Hardin 
As Safety Head 

On June 19 the Authority an- 
nounced the appointment of 
Jerome Lederer as Director of the 
new Safety Bureau which will, 
after July 1, take over the func- 
tions of the Air Safety Board. Mr. 
Lederer, a native of New York 
City, is a graduate of the College 
of Engineering of the New York 
University. He has had consider- 
able experience serving as consult- 
ing engineer to various airplane 
manufacturers and to the Aviation 
Insurance Underwriters where he 
came in contact with studies of 
flying accidents and hazards to 
safety. Since 1929 he has served 
as chief engineer of Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters in which ¢ca- 


free and reduéed rate transporta- | was agreed to. a” - 
tion to a greater extent than is al-| Eight Day Contract Making 
ready provided in the Civil Aero-| Record Established 
nautics Act. The conferees that negotiated 
Quoted From the | the Mid-Continent contract set an 
Civil Aeronautics Act . | all-time record for completing a 
Under the Civil Aeronautics | contract in the shortest period — 
Act, section 403 (b), air carriers | eight days. Those representing the 
may, under such terms and condi-| pilots at these conferences were: 
tions as the Authority may pre-| A. J. Jaster, L. W. Moomaw, P. C. 
scribe, issue or inter-change tick-| Walters,-and C. R. Kaye. Repre- 
ets or passes for free or reduced | senting the Company were: Messrs; 
rate transportation to their direc- | V. A. Dorrell, Vice Pres.-Opera: 
tors, officers, and employees and| tions, J. W. Miller, Vice  Pues.- 
their immediate families; witnesses | General Manager, and J. C. Col; 
and attorneys attending any legal | lins, Secretary-Treasurer. 
investigation in which any such The Chicago & Southern agree- 
air carrier is interested; persons| ment was also completed in much 
injured in aircraft accidents and | less time than has been ordinarily 
physicians and nurses attending | consumed elsewhere. On the pilots’ 
such persons; and any person or | side of the table at these confer- 
property with the object of pro-| ences were: C. M. Sterling, S. W. 
viding relief in cases of general Hopkins, Victor L. Hoganson, and 
epidemic, pestilence, or other ca-|J- E. McKee. Those representing 
lamitous visitations; and, in the | the Company were: Messrs. B. E. 
case of overseas and foreign trans- | Braun, Vice Pres.-Operations, and 











the meeting this picture was taken. 








portation, to such other persons| (Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) _ 


pacity he was responsible for the| and under such other circum-| 


CAA Denies UAL- 
WAE Merger 


safety activities of an extremely 
varied nature affecting air line, 
| charter, and private fiying. 

| Position of Line Pilots Well Known 
| The position of the air line 
| pilots in the charges that are re- 
| sulting from the approval of Re- 





stances as the Authority may by 
regulations prescribe. The law 
does not require that the air lines 
shall grant passes but merely au- 
thorizes them to issue such passes 
to the persons just enumerated in 
their own discretion. 


Administrator 
‘Hester Resigns 


Resignation of Clinton M. Hes- 


| Roscoe Pound on March 14, 1940, 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 





Disapproval of the merger be-| organization Plan Number Four is 
tween Western Air Express and| wel] known. The pilots well knew 
United Air Lines by the Civil} what they had under the former 
Aeronautics Authority comes as a_| setup, the independent Civil Aero- 
distinct surprise to the industry in| nautics Authority and Air Safety 
view of the decision being a re- | Board, but what will happen under 
versal of the recommendation |the new setup is anybody’s guess. 
made by Special CAA Examiner) Qne thing is certain and that is 
that it is hard to beat a perfect 
| record. 
| Allen and Hardin Establish Air 
| Safety Record Second to None 
The pilots are extremely sorry to 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 


Pursuant to Section 403 (b) the|ter, Administrator of the Civil 
Authority has issued regulations| Aeronautics Authority, was an- 
governing the issuance of passes. | nounced at the White House, June 
These regulations as revised May| 24. Mr. Hester’s termination be- 
24, 1940, merely provide that the | comes effective July 1. 
carriers shall supply the Authority | In a letter to the President an- 
with certain information respect-| nouncing that he was resigning to 
ing the passes they have issued.|enter private law practice, Mr. 
They are required to file lists of | Hester expressed appreciation “for 
officials authorized to issue passes, | having afforded me the opportun- 
to keep a set of records showing | ity to serve in this office during 
the persons to whom passes were | the ‘past two years, for my work 
issued, and the eligibility of such| as administrator has been by far 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) (Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 





that UAL be permitted to acquire 
control of WAE. 

Roscoe Pound was Dean of the 
Harvard Law School for twenty 
~ (Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 























On June 17-18, 1940, the first employment contract conference was held with the officials of the air line that is “Mak- 
ing a Neighborhood of the Northeast”—Boston-Maine. Conferences were constructively friendly and marked 
was made. (L. to r.) S. B. Chandler, Pilot Conferee; D. L. Behncke, Pres., ALPA; P. F. Collins, Pres., Boston-Maine; M. H. Anderson, Vice 


CONFERRING 


Pres.-Operations, Boston-Maine; M. A. Glazebrook, ALPA Representative; J. Griffin and D. H. Stuart, Pilot Conferees. The headquarters’ city 
of B-M network is Boston. Its lines connect 12 airports in the northern New England States, with coordinated connecting service by rail and 


— Any point in this area can be easily and conveniently reached by air, even-as far north as Caribou which is the extreme northeast part 
° aine. ¢ : 
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‘‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


TRAGIC AFTERMATH 


The ill-timed and ill-advised reorganization of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority has had a tragic aftermath. 
If, in the maze of complex factors which brought about 
the reorganization, there were any individuals who delib- 
erately set out to wreck the basically fine structure on 
which the Authority was built, they can wring their hands 
with malicious glee. Within a month the CAA: has de- 
generated into disorganization, confusion, uncertainty, 
personal recriminations, bitterness, lack of leadership and 
policies, and the lowest personnel morale in the history of 
government regulation of aviation. 


Only through the strong substitute leadership of 
Harllee Branch, vice-chairman, has the Authority func- 
tioned at all, for the chairman who was appointed to give 
this quasi-judicial agency sound leadership, has devoted 
his time to a myriad of other activities. It must be said to 
the credit of Mr. Branch that he has proven himself to be 
an able acting chairman. In a few weeks he has guided a 
headless Authority through more routine accomplishments 











| 


— and with more efficiency and dispatch — than his two | 


predecessors were able to do in months. Messrs. Grant 
Mason, Edward P. Warner, and Oswald Ryan have given 
him complete support. It is to be hoped that Mr. Branch 
will be the next chairman. 


What will happen after the reorganization becomes ef- 
fective June 30 (Congress having postponed the date from 
June 11), is anyone’s guess. It will require a strong leader- 
ship in the administrative end, which will be under Com- 
merce, to rebuild the broken morale of personnel, to set 
the agency again on an even keel. It is a sad commentary 
on government in a civilized nation when an agency can be 
torn asunder by blundering reorganization moves without 
rhyme or reasor. Many wounds are so deep that they can 
never be healed. It is difficult to portray in words the true 
situation within the present organization, the wreckage of 
what was, only a few months ago, a going and spirited 
concern. It will be a long time in recovering, and even then 
it is doubtful if the meager benefits which were promised 
will outweigh the complete and unnecessary disruption 
and disintegration of an agency on the altar of personal 
ambitions, personal jealousies, and petty differences. 

—Courtesy American Aviation. 


PILOTS 


On the one hand we hear of pilot shortage and on the other we 
hear of great surpluses that will, supposedly, result from the Govern- 
ment’s current pilot training program. 

The facts in the matter are that there never has been a real short- 
age of air line pilots. The needs of military services alone will melt 
away a large part of any future surplus of pilots who can meet all of 
the stringent mental, physical, and FS ropa to cut the mustard” re- 
quirements of modern-day military flying. 

The normal growth of the air lines will also require additional 
pilots from the sufficiently qualified group. At times there may be a 
surplus of the lesser qualified piloting material, but as to the surplus 
of pilots who are properly qualified to meet the modern needs of mili- 
tary, air line, and other types of top bracket flying, the indications are 
that this is a mythical assumption. 

—David L. Behncke. 





































































































| By PAUL F. KOEHN 
| Council No. 11, PCA 
y| Washington, D. C. 





Another month and another 
newsletter due from “Your Na- 
tion’s Capitol Council.” The best 


news I have to offer is that the 
contract is now signed and WORK- 
ING. A few days ago the seniority 
list was definitely and finally set- 


|tled. Hurray, and so, now we are 


back to having nothing more to 
worry about—at least nothing to 
worry about while they keep the 
European war over there, and let’s 
all hope they do. 
PCA’s First Name-Calling 
Days Are Over 

We have been taking on so 
many new fellows these days that 
the thing bothering Bud Baker 
most is that he can’t go up and 


|down the line any more and call 
| everyone by his first name. North- 
| rop’s 


“Little Giant of the Air- 
ways” is growing up. 

Baker got back from his vaca- 
tion in the West and tells us that 
Minnesota is being overrun by 
pheasants. He thinks it is too bad. 
So, Luethi, if you want to save the 
state from a major catastrophe, 
just hint to Bud to come up during 
open season. 


Lawn Mower Tussle Ends in 
Victory for Doctor 

Jimmy Shutt just got back from 
two weeks of fishing in Pennsyl- 
vania and reports there aren’t any 
fish left in that state since his trip. 
The sewing on of Peeker Shutt’s 
thumb, after his tussle with the 


lawnmower, is a complete success. | 


Thumbs up for the Doc. 

“Lefty” McQuigg is getting his 
final transitorial training to move 
over to the left side. The bestus of 
the best, Mac. 


Intentions Were of the Best 

I’ve been waiting with humble 
apologies for misleading youse 
guys as to Graham and Harter 
moving to the “club.” The boys’ 
intentions were of the best, but 
the company crossed me up and 
changed the address. Both Graham 
and Harter were moved to the 
Western Division, flying out of De- 
troit—Detroit’s gain and Washing- 
ton’s loss. Scoop! You might get 
Graham to tell you about chorus 
girls’ power of charm on Boeing 
gas consumption between Norfolk 
and Washington. 
Fickle Goddess of Promotion 
Smiles on Some—Grins at Others 

To get some of the recent pro- 
motions to Captain from this coun- 
cil up to date we report the fol- 
lowing: Paul Koehn, Eddie Gerber, 
Ralph Read, and, of course, there 
is Harry Harter whom Weiblen 
took away from Washington. I hear 
there are some more changes, 
which will read from right to left, 
or from one and a half to two, that 
will be made in short order. Morrie 
Wagner and Ralph Sewell are re- 
ported as burning a bit of the mid- 
night oil. Yours truly has it on 
good authority that the above are 
very happy to pay reserve dues 
nowadays. 
Mrs. Baker Wins in a Walk— 
Bud Lost His Voice 

At a recent pilots’ and com- 
pany’s gathering here in Ye Na- 
tion’s Capitol, the operations de- 
partment beamed joyfully upon 
discovering Bud Baker had tem- 
porarily lost his voice due to a 
cold. Talking for the signing of the 
contract and GETTING IT 
SIGNED wouldn’t have -anything 
to do with hoarseness, would it, 
Bud? Orchids to both Baker and 
Jimmy Shutt and the Detroit rep- 








Upping & Downing 
Rubber Rollers 


By B. M. LLOYD 
Council No. 4, TWA 
Burbank, Calif. 








Things are changing rapidly out 
Burbank way these days. A little 
more than a year ago I came out 
fresh from Father Buck’s convent 
in Kansas City all steeped in the 
art of upping and downing the 
rubber rollers and otherwise mak- 
ing myself as useful and incon- 
spicuous as possible. At that long 
gone, but always remembered, 
stage of the game I was so new 
that my voice actually squeaked 
every time I pressed a mike but- 
ton. 


A New Butcher to Grind Up 
The Burbank News 


Now after only one short year 
such old timers as Fred Pastorius, 
Ken Woolsey, and Ken (Carpen- 
ter) Meinerd have left us for such 
little known hamlets as Chicago, 
New York, and Kansas City. With 
Leigh Jackson having gone to New 
York some time ago and Buddy 
Hagins, Bill Jamison, Steve Hawes, 
and Fred Austin in receipt of their 
advance notice of future travel- 
ling orders, the powers that be in 
Council No. 4, Felix Preeg to you, 
in looking about for a new butcher 
to grind up the meat of Burbank 
news, cast the evil eye my way. 
Witnessing this outrage to readers 
of the AIR LINE PILOT and rais- 
ing not a single hand to prevent 
it were such older members as 
Milo Campbell, Jack Walsh, Ted 
Moffitt, H. H. Holloway, A. W. 
Collins, Ted Hereford, and many 
others who should have known 
better. 

Council No. 4 Gets Replacements 

Council No. 4, in spite of its re- 
cent losses, continues to grow. 
Recent transfers to Burbank are 
Ted Moffitt, Ted Hereford, and 
Walt Seyerle. We are also in re- 
ceipt of some brand new future 
Captain material, some of it well 
over two yards in length. Some 
pretty large ALPA prospects 
there, too. 

Due to lack of originality in the 
designs of the truck manufactur- 
ing industry, Capt. H. H. (High 
Hill) Holloway has recently de- 
signed and manufactured his own 
breed of high-hill-climbing trucks. 
All gold mine operators please 
note. 

Business Good—Senior Captain 
Can’t Take Airplane Ride 
On Day. Off 

Ted Hereford is in need of a 
new pilot rating which will qualify 
him to pilot not only through mois- 
ture of a visible state but also in 
a liquid state. We sure hope he 
doesn’t pile it on a sand bar or 
rock. Mr. and Mrs, A. W. Collins 
recently started pleasure bent for 
a vacation in New York but after 
getting as far as Albuquerque in 
TWA nonrevenue seats they final- 
ly gave it up, returned to Bur- 
bank, wheeled out the family car 
and vacationed at Boulder City. 
Business is just too good when a 
senior captain can’t take an air- 
plane ride on his day off. 
Telegraph Keys Kept Clicking 
With Many Messages to 
Washington 

The telegraph keys have been 
kept clicking with the many mes- 
Sages to Washington relative to 
the proposed change from CAA to 
DOC. Everyone out this way 
seems to think that the CAA is of 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 
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flight we all mus 
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On Constant Memoriam 





Active 


Adams, John B.—U. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 

Barron, — oe Jdr.—A. A. 


Accidental 


Bickford, 


Bigelow, i —U. 
Blom, =) W.—U. A. L. 


Bogen, W. 


E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
W. A. 


Bontrager, C 


Borchers, ‘Adrian—P. 
. E.—T. W. 


wen, 


Bowen, Lewis L.—B. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, a Rd —A. * 


rock. Pasi 
Brun 


Cohn, Hanley 


Cope, Alonse—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W. . A. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
rank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.— 
tuart G.—E. A. L. 
—— Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Stephen—Panagra 
Fields, — T.—A. A. 
y E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
— Arthur tory: w. 
7 


DeCesare, 
Dietz, S 


Fuller, Ra 


S. H.—E. 
Hallgren, w. 


Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde = —A. 


Holsenbeck, 


Jamieson, W. 
Jones, Lioyd E. — 
Kelsey, Harold J. — A. 
Kincanon, Ted ee 


King, a 
Komdat, A’ 
Lewis, Harr: 
Livermore, 
Lucas, A 


ae, Verne —Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
cMickle, ee ee 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. . iL. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. we 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. 
Merrifield, Austin are 


a a 
Owens, Clifford PW. A. E. 


Paschal, A.— 


Person, Addison G. —P. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. 
Radolt, My weet % Ta 


eer Chas. W.—N. Ww. 
F. —A. A. 


Rust. 


Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W.A. 
Cc. P. 


Sandblom, J. 


Sauceda, “A M.—P. A. A. 


Sharpnack, J. 


Sheets, Don W.—Pana ra 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Robert E.—P 
Tarrant, Harold agra 
Terletzky, ar: A. 


Supple, 


Thompson, A 


x 
Underwood, Sanford ‘ne A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. 
Waldron, F os pi A. 
. A—P. A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. 
Weatherdon, "ae A. 
w. 


Walker, M. 


West, F. W.— 


Wieselmayer, Gite P. 
Williamson, P. B.— 
Worthen, John A.—wW. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & 8S. 
Natural 


Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert > ee A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. w. 
henge mr Le Tra M.—A. A. 

Phelps, Henry yy a A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. 

<n oa 

Anderline, Frank W. 


Barr, Julius 


Burford, Dean W. 

Caldwell, G. Q. 

Drayton, Chas. M. 

Hulsman. Herbert W. 

Noyes, Dewey L. 
sbee, F. 


Orm 

Riddle, Glenn L. 

Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard Cc. 


Veblen, E. H. 


Walbridge, Donald C. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Wolf, John F. 
Willey, Sidney -L. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8. 


Kiser, Daniel 


SSonaaped 


Downs, 


y 
Hays, George L. 
Keadie, Fiova E. 
Bhiner, L. 
Honorary 


Rogers, Will 


Paul SP. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius he Of w. 


>>’ 


oe—N. W. 
‘WwW. A. 
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Loud and Long 
Is the Discourse 


Npy C. M. CHRISTENSON 
ouncil No. 14, UAL 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Until such time that I can corral 
ne of these stratosphere hounds 
ong enough to convince him of 
his editorial ability, I feel morally 
obligated to supply the AIR LINE 
PILOT with some kind of news. 
= If one should drop in on 
Mpilots’ bull fest one would think 
from the eloquence and sincerity 





Mof the conversation that all of the | 


literary talent in this grand United 
mStates of ours was centered in the 
Bpilots there convened. Little trou- 


ble should it be for a Council 
mChairman to find not one but 
Mmany who, with all their great 
mfund of knowledge and flare for 
Meloquence, would gladly write a 
mword or two for the AIR LINE 


BPILOT. It is the eloquence of the 
excuses for not writing that speaks 
of talent. 

Of These Things Men Can 
Always Talk 


But of no consequence is this 
problem for in the spring a young 
nan’s fancy turns to thoughts of 

trout, or golf, or some other 
orm of exercise. Some say love— 
but 


ding bell is still philosophy and 
mot yet reality. To others of the 
same category it means golf, or 
tennis, or boating, or maybe just 
a tramp in the woods. Of these 


hings men can always talk. Theirs | 


is a universal language, opening 
he doors of friendship wherever 
one may go. 

Loud and long is the discourse 


upon the grip so necessary for the | 


long straight drive down the fair- 
way, or the grip used in executing 
a proper backhand stroke. Angry 
at times is the tone of argument 


in support of the Sandymite or the | 


Slowly worm. And, too, loud and 
long is the wailing heard from 
hese SPORTSMEN when ap- 
proached for column duty. 
Midway to the River Jordan 
Stood One Lone Tree 

It was almost a hundred years 
ago that Brigham Young and his 
ost of faithful migrants reached 
the floor of the Great Salt Lake 


Valley. About midway to the river | 
ordan, stood one lone tree; the | 


only living tree on the extensive 
valley plain. For a thousand miles 
these people had struggled with 
their stubborn oxen and han 
carts. At times they tore their 
wagons down to lift and pull them 
over grades too steep for other 
means. For months they had 
fought their way across the plains 
land the Great Divide to stand 
above this wild inhospitable land 
and wonder at their faith. 
Time brought the telegraph and 
telephone. They developed a 
closer relationship with the out- 
Time broke down the 
ill feeling between Mormon and 
Gentile and created a culture 
the region. Time also 
brought the air lines. 
The Gods of Fate Took Over 


Pathe Stick, Who Knows? 


Many were the anxious hours 
that men of the hangars spent in 
waiting for the men of the air 
who nursed the tortured engines 


Mof their craft over the hills to the 
pe East. 


Many are the times they 
waited in vain. Sometimes en- 
gines, sometimes men, got tired; 
other times the gods of fate took 
over the stick, who knows? But 
like those before their day, 
through the elements and over 
forbidding terrain they flew and 
thought; those behind them on the 


meround thought and built anew. 


| 












«Time and effort has once again 
drawn a new horizon for the rest- 
less human soul. The magic of 
our free initiative and mechanical 
ingenuity has given mankind a 
mew mode of travel which forever 
defeats the bar of time and dis- 
tance to human intercourse. In 
time it will develop a social sig- 
Nificance in that freedom of action 
and intercourse will tend to break 
the barriers of isolation and indif- 
ference. Progress is the result of 
collective thinking and action — 
collective not only in a geographi- 
cal sense but also in the social 





Pitot RoyAL S. LEONARD, ALPA 
MEMBER AND AIR SOLDIER OF FOR- 
TUNE EXTRAORDINARY, HAS BEEN 
FLYING IN CHINA SINCE EARLY 
JUNE 1936. BEFORE HIS EYES HAS 





a) 


such is for our fondling youth | 
o whom enchantment of the wed- | 


d | 


PASSED A PANORAMA OF TRAGEDIES 
AND HAVOC WROUGHT BY THE GOD 
| OF WAR ON A PEACE-LOVING PEOPLE, 
| THE CHINESE. PILOT LEONARD IS 
|A REGULAR CONTRIBUTOR TO THE 
|PAGES OF THE AIR LINE PILOT. 
| HIS WRITINGS ARE VIVIDLY REALIS- 
TIC OF WAR’S TERRIBLENESS IN A 
COUNTRY WHERE TO LOSE EVERY- 
THING IS MET WITH STOLIDNESS 
BUT TO LOSE “FACE” IS UNFORGIV- 
ABLE. FOLLOWING IS PROBABLY 
LEONARD’S BEST EFFORT TO DATE. 
IN TRANSMITTING THIS ARTICLE HE 
SAID, “DEAR DAVE: MHERE’S THE 
ARTICLE I WAS TELLING YOU ABOUT, 
‘SPECKS ON THE WINDSHIELD.’ IT 
MAY HAVE LOST MOST OF ITS INTER- 
EST NOW THAT THERE ARE SO MANY 
OTHER THINGS MUCH MORE EXCIT- 
ING GOING ON AT THE MOMENT IN 
| OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. AT 
| THE SAME TIME, I DARE SAY, WE 
HAVE EXPERIENCED AN AMUSING 
| SIDE OF WAR OVER HERE THAT CAN- 
NOT BE DUPLICATED IN EUROPE.” 


In the early part of the war be- 
tween Japan and China the airfield 
at Hankow was quite small. Dur- 
ing wet weather it was soft and 
sloppy. A pilot had to make the 
| most of the few solid parts for his 
| take-off and even then a heavy 
| transport plane would barely get 
| off. That was the condition of this 
| field one afternoon when I landed 
with the Chinese Generalissimo’s 
| Boeing 247, having flown from 
| Nanking with a full load of pas- 


| 








found the cabin jammed with 








A rare view of military activities at Hankow taken from the 


“SPECKS” ON THE WINDSHIELD 








Bombs Were Exploding Close By 
Much to my consternation, I 


Chinese who thought they would 
be safe if I flew them away from 
danger. My first impulse was to 
run for the nearest dugout be- 
cause in addition to the 700 lbs. of 





Daring the current Japanese-Chinese conflagration—or shall we 


say the World’s No. 1 Undeclared 






suspended from the ends of their 
“yo yo” poles, they built a paved 
runway one thousand yards long in 
a few days. Watching them from 
the air was like watching busy 
ants. 

Burst of Machine Gun Bullets 


In Case You're 
Interested 


By W. W. ASHLEY 
Council No. 35, AA 
Memphis-Nashville, Tenn. 





Clears Runway 


War?—the Japanese airmen con- 


centrate their bombing activities on Chinese airports. Here is shown 


Hankow Airport. 


unloaded baggage it seemed impos- 
sible to get off with such a load. 
The bombs were exploding closely. 
There wasn’t time to run that far 
nor kick out my unwelcomed 
guests. Wild-eyed and mouths 
open, they stood in the aisle staring, 
petrified and unable to move. It 
was necessary to fight my way to 
the cockpit and in doing so had to 
push my hand into several faces. 
This was no occasion to worry 
about engine boost pressure. The 
throttles were wide open but in 


| Sengers and their baggage. A few! that mud, response was as slow as 





window of the Chinese Generalissimo’s Douglas. The planes are 
Russian pursuits with pilots standing by on the alert for Japanese 


| bombers. 


minutes after landing we received 
the news of an expected air raid. 
According to the reported position 
of the raiders we should have had 
ample time to get away and none 
of us felt that there was any need 
to hurry. However, I started the 
motors and told my Russian copilot 
to remain in the cockpit while I 
drove my car to a safe place. Just 
as my foot was on the running 
board I heard heavy explosions and 
looked up to see a large formation 
of Japs headed in our direction 
dropping their bombs in trail. It 
was about 150 feet to the Boeing 
but I think I made it in three 
steps. 








sense. The rich need the poor, 
and the intelligent, the ignorant. 


A Vision Has Been Proven 


Today, the West is eight hours 
from the East. Western ideas are 
eight hours from those of the 
East. Tomorrow, perhaps it will 
be just four. Through the faith 
and effort of pioneers, both great 
and small, this nation is welded 
together by a bond of communi- 
cation and transport, Its future is 
immeasurable in the terms of the 
current times. We of the aviation 
industry will play an_ ever-in- 
creasing part in that future. 

A hundred years ago, when 
pioneers first entered the Great 
Salt Lake Valley they saw little 
but envisaged a home and sanctu- 
ary, then built it. Eighty years 
later the pioneers of this industry 
saw little but visioned a mighty 
industry and the great need of it 
to our future. 

Within the past year, we have 
proved their vision. And like a 
hundred years ago, strong is the 
will and high the spirit which 
drives us to the task. 





though it were all a nightmare. 
Just as we were under way a ter- 
rific blast from an exploding bomb 
behind seemed to lift us from the 
mud, albeit I thought we lost our 
wings. 
Felt Like Tossing Out My “‘Guests” 
After clearing the opposite fence 
by inches the plane seemed to set- 
tle, so much so that I feared we 
might touch the ground again, but 
the bursting of bombs so near 
seemed to aid our lift. When well 


| a hangar, or what remains of it, wrecked by an.aerial bomb at the 


Invariably, hundreds of them 
would be in our path when we 
wished to take off. Pursuit pilots 
preparing for a take-off would 
often make a clearing by shooting 
several bursts from their machine 
guns down the runway. While their 
airplanes were in a landing atti- 
tude the bullets, of course, whis- 
tled overhead but the coolies soon 
learned what that meant. 


Chinese pilots learning to fly 
their new Russian pursuits kept us 
on the alert almost as much as the 
Japs. Machine guns mounted in the 
wings were controlled by a cable 
from the cockpit. Pulling the trig- 
ger on one of these guns was a 
matter of moving this cable only 
a fraction of an inch. Often these 
airplanes ground looped and spun 
around so that a wing digging into 
the ground was damaged enough 
to pull this trigger cable causing 
the machine gun to rattle off at a 
runaway speed, and shooting in all 
directions until the bullets were 
gone. Of course, we all followed 
our natural reaction and lay on 
the ground. It was easy to under- 
stand that it was good business to 
always keep those guns loaded 
ready for an air raid but why so 
many of them were always charg- 
ed (cocked) is anybody’s guess. 


To reduce the danger of an 
enemy bomb destroying more than 
one airplane and to facilitate a 
quick take-off in an emergency we 
parked our airplanes along the 
edge of the field spaced well apart 
and headed toward the center. 
Prior to an air raid, all machine 
guns were tested by shooting a few 
bursts. The flexible guns of course, 
could shoot straight up but the 
fixed guns of the pursuits would 
be pointed across the field. Of 
course, the bullets would go over 





away from that danger I found it 





our heads, we hoped. Considering 


Lg 






re 


One way to solve the landlord problem—dig hole in the 


ground. In China, they still have cave dwellers. Here is one at 
work building a new home. Among the implements used is a 


bh. bot 


“‘yo yo’’ pole with a 


ded at each end to carry out the 





rock and dirt. 

hard to resist my impulse of toss- 
ing out all my “guests” before re- 
turning. 

Long after the need for a larger 
field had passed the acute stage, 
the Chinese authorities, quite in 
contrast to their former lethargy, 
were suddenly aroused into action. 
By using thousands and thousands 
of coolies, working day and night 





each carrying material in baskets 


lucky that no one was hit. 
Unsupported Bombardment 
Gets Costly Surprise 
Bombardment unsupported by 
pursuit cannot operate in the day- 
time when the objective is protect- 
ed by pursuit. That is what the 
Japs learned sometime later when 
a large number of Russian pilots 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 











all this wild shooting we were 





Having spent some time on the 
unheard-from side of the ledger, 
the Down-in-Dixie Council duly 
elected a news correspondent. No 
one is certain that they got one 
| but since I am the guy that’s sup- 
posed to be it, I now set forth on 
|my first contribution to Dave’s 
| latest effort. 


News seems scarce in the sun- 
ny south but having 28 pilots liv- 
ing in a state of happy content- 
ment (more or less) is probably 
an amazing item in itself. It’s 
getting so that no one even both- 
ers to start any good rumors any 
more. We can only hope that 
this condition will last. 


Carpenter in Wilds of Long Island 


Capt. B. A. Carpenter deserted 
our ranks recently and is now lo- 
cated somewhere in the wilds of 
Long Island. He is flying the 
same run in the opposite direction 
which probably means that he does 
his resting in Memphis and Nash- 
ville now instead of New York. 
Bet he will look funny in a derby. 


Joe Mac Sutherland also suf- 
fered a change shortly after the 
first of the year when he was 
checked out and assigned to vaca- 
tion relief at Memphis. Of course, 
vacations never last but he is now 
flying in Carpenter’s place until 
| the powers that be offer the run 
for bid. 


Dry Stuff Maybe, But It Gets 
Everybody’s Name in the Paper 





Incidentally, in case you’re in- 
terested, the membership of this 
council at sundown was as fol- 
lows: Captains J. W. Johannpe- 
ter, L. P. Hudson, W. J. Hunter, 
R. H. Jewell, M. M. Kay, W. A. 
McDonald, W. P. McFail, B. 
Payne, J. S. Pricer, and J. M. 
Sutherland, all at Memphis. The 
Nashville members include Cap- 
tains D. W. Ledbetter, T. J. Lee, 
H. E. Matheny, and W. Moore. 
The copilot members number E. B. 
Onsgard and myself at Memphis. 
(Dry stuff, maybe, but it gets 
everybody’s name in the paper.) 
We hope to have a number of new 
copilot members in the near fu- 
ture as a number of the boys are 
about to finish their probationary 
periods, or are eligible for appren- 
tice memberships. 


As Tommy Boyd Would Say, 
“So Help Me” 


The L. P. Hudsons are busy 
with plans for a new home to re- 
place the one destroyed by fire 
last winter. . . . The Skeet Club 
will be back in full operation just 
as soon as the boys finish spring 
plowing. They spent all last sum- 
mer getting in shape for the bird 
season but cold weather ruined 
that. Some now think that may- 
be they shoot skeet for fun... . 
It was the worst winter since 
eighteen something. . . . The stork 
is expected to be very busy in this 
area in the not too distant future. 
I will report these events as they 
take place and not before as some 
people may just be optimistic. .. . 
Slim Payne’s hobby, model rail- 
roading, reminds me of the time 
I got my son an electric train for 
Christmas and played with it more 
than he did. His Christmas re- 
quests now include toys that 
“Daddy can’t play with.” 38" 
Johnny Pricer is sending his dog 
to school. . . . Knoxville has a new 
Z marker. Even got close enough 
to hear it ZZZZZZZ. . .. CAVU 
Jewell still does tricks and calls 
it magic. . . . Wish Washington 
could have its airport finished 
when they say they will. 
Everybody took a refresher course 
on equipment and learned some- 
thing. . . . Our intrepid aviator, 
“Pinky” Hunter, was asked sev- 
eral years ago, to practice his mu- 
sic (7???) elsewhere after a lady 
passenger complained that play- 
ing a saxophone in flight must 
certainly cause a pilot to neglect 
his duties. At least that’s the way 
I heard it. As Tommy Boyd 
would say, “So help me!” 
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“SPECKS” ON THE WINDSHIELD ALTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN 


Second installment of the article, “Altitude and the Airman,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph Greene. 
Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 





(Continued from Page 3) 
and their airplanes came to heip 
the Chinese. Nevertheless, many 
Japanese pilots were slaughtered 
before they decided to confine their 
bombing to moonlight nights. 

The Chinese not being familiar 
with their new fast landing Rus- 
sian planes and having had rela- 
tively little night flying experience 
cracked up many of their planes 
when trying to land after a night 
raid was over. It became so bad 
that the General in charge con- 
ceived the notion that if at night 
the airplanes were parked, scatter- 











ed over the field, the losses bv Jan 






Moderns go prehistoric. The “foreign ‘devils’ 








| 
all around I thought we had better 
go away. Not until all the city | 
lights were on did we return again. | 
To aid our identification, every | 
available light in our plane includ- 
ing those in the cabin were turned 
on. 

Finally, the Chinese decided that 
the American advisers were right. | 
Jap bombers could be shot down | 
at night. After intensive night 
training and with the help of the 
Russian pilots they taught the Japs | 
that they could not bomb Hankow | 
at night with impunity. 

For awhile, Hankow was un-| 
molested by the Jap raiders but | 





. as they seem to be 


termed in this locality are shown visiting the cave dwellers at Sian- 
Fa, China. (L. to r.) Arnold Weier, Royal Leonard, Al Jensen, and 
Captain Stennes. Stennes is a German now in exile because he once 


locked up Hitler. 

bombs would be less than the 
crackups. As long as the Japs used 
. big bombs and aimed for the edge 
of the field our losses were rela- 
tively few. We thought the Gen- 
eral was right until one night Jap 
bombers flying in close formation, 
and each dropping many small 
bombs in trail practically covered 
the field. Losses this night almost 
equaled those of all the other 
raids combined. 

Fortunately, I had flown the 
Generalissimo’s airplane away in 
spite of our orders that all air- 
planes should remain on_ the 
ground. This time I was guarding 
his luxurious Douglas flying palace 
and dared not, under any circum- 
stances, let it be endangered by 
Jap bombs. 


AR KOW FIELD MANAGER WARNS OFAIR RAID 
hy ” Sa 


Pesce tor eh fo baray fase Me fil, Ub1i bane rice 
Wit foecus Airehaiee bre tatui Lenoaere 


Bomber Is Bombed 

I didn’t know it at the time, but 
this very night the Chinese were 
preparing for a dawn raid on the 
Japs. One Martin bomber had just 
been loaded with three 500-pound 
bombs when we received the 
urgent alarm. When about 50 
miles westward I turned around 
just in time to see bursting bombs. 
One big flash made the sky very 
bright even at that distance. A 
small Jap bomb had set off the 
bombs loaded in the Martin. The 
resulting havoc was tremendous 
and served as a demonstration of 
how much more effective a bomb 
on an air base can be if it explodes 
a few feet above the ground. Parts 
of this Martin were found a mile 
away in all directions. Further- 
more, airplanes some _ distance 
away, which otherwise would have 
escaped Jap bombs, were com- 
pletely destroyed. 
Thought it Was Time to Leave 

Thinking that the raid was com- 
pleted we returned. City lights 
were still out but that was not un- 
usual, because often long after a 
raid they would not be on. We 
were greatly surprised when bat- 
teries of search lights held us ia 
their beams. Our plane was the 
only one to take off. Did they 
know it? All pilots had orders to 
remain on the ground. Possibly we 
would not be identified! Little did 
we know that we had returned at 
the proper time to be mixed up 
with the second element of the Jap 
raiders. Of course, the Chinese 
would have to shine their lights on 
us instead of on the raiders. When 
I saw anti-aircraft shells bursting 











they gave us a painful surprise 
sometime later when their bombers 
appeared at noon accompanied by 
pursuit. These pursuits were copies 
of the French De Woitine, small, | 
highly maneuverable and fast. They 
could out-fight anything we had. 
Their nearest base was Wuhu and | 
because we thought we knew their 
limitations, no one dreamed that it 
was possible for the Jap pursuits 
to come so far. 

Japs Save “Face” 

A large number of our pursuit 
had been sent to protect vital sec- 
tors near the front. However, we 
should have known that “Face” 
being so much more valuable to a 
Japanese than his neck or even his | 
life, (American pilots usually are | 
concerned with a different portion 


Il. THE PHYSICAL FACTORS 
INFLUENCED BY HIGH AL- 
TITUDE AND THE ACTION 
OF THESE CHANGES ON 
THE BODY PROCESSES 
(Continued) 


There is naturally a limit to the 
amount of oxygen that the hemo- 


| globin, the red part of blood cells 


which carries oxygen, can take up, 
and this limit, or full saturation, 


|is not quite reached in normal ar- 
| terial blood, which is about 96 per 


cent saturated. One reason for 
this is that in forcing oxygen into 
the blood the oxygen pressure in 
the alveoli or lung air cells has 
fallen; another reason is that the 
lungs are not fully emptied before 
inspiration or taking another 
breath, hence the incoming atmos- 
pheric air is diluted in the lungs 
with. the 
remains in the lungs. The de- 
crease in partial oxygen pressure 
in one’s lungs consequent on as- 
cent, immediately produces a low- 
ering in saturation of the blood 
with oxygen. This lowering is at 
first very small, producing a satu- 
ration of about 90 per cent when 


|the partial pressure is 60 milli- 
|meters of mercury and the sub- 


ject at rest, but falling very steep- 
ly thereafter. But here certain 
other factors come into force. The 
performance of external work 
(i. e., work other than that of the 
using of involuntary muscles) 
calls for the consumption of more 
oxygen and, if the work is at all 
great, of vastly more oxygen. At 
ground level this is compensated 
for by the wide range of tolerable 
frequency of breathing, which is 
capable of rising from its value at 


| rest of about 15 breaths per min- 
ute to something like eight times 


as fast and which, in the trained 
athlete, is adequate for the maxi- 


|}mum muscular output of which the 


body is capable. But, whereas a 
healthy man can exist without un- 
toward symptoms, resting at a 
height of 19,000 feet where the 
atmospheric pressure has half its 
value at ground level, the slightest 
exercise at that height causes a 
deficiency of oxygen in the blood 
and may make him pant, while 


| with only moderate exercise he is 


liable to faint from lack of oxy- 
gen (anoxemia). 
Constant Pressure of 
Moisture in the Lungs 

Now let us return to the impor- 
tant question mentioned above of 


| the constant presence of moisture 


|in the lungs. 


of their anatomy) the many fail- 
ures on Hankow had to be avenged | 
at all costs. Later, when we found 
their empty belly tanks we knew | 
how they did it. Pursuits escorting | 
Jap bombers were equipped with 
these extra gas tanks which were 
dropped when a battle was expect- 
ed. To carry, the necessary fuel I 
daresay they barely staggered off 
when flying to Hankow. The Wuhu 
field being so small their bombers 
had to come directly from Shang- 
hai. The pursuits would refuel at 
Wuhu, wait for their bombers and 
then take off to join them. 

We had just returned from a 
danger area near the front to re- 
pair the starter and the primer line 
on the right motor. Starting by 
hand, under these conditions is 
very difficult. When an air raid 
comes everyone runs away so we 
can find no one to help. Long 
after the urgent warning was up 
and we had decided one more 
failure and we-would make for the 
dugout, the engine started. By this 
time we were so “tuckered out” we 
could hardly move. A few minutes 
after taking off, Jap bombs tore 
up the spot where we were parked. 
Considered Them Duck 
Soup But Alas— 

Up until this day a bombing to 
us was akin to a boxing match. 
Spectators were safe as long as 
they were a respectable distance 
from the arena. As soon as a raid 
was over we returned. This time 
everyone was still in dugouts. 
After I had circled the field twice 
looking for a landing path through 
the many bomb holes an American 








(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 


The pressure of a 
vapour (i. e., of a gas below its 
critical temperature or that criti- 
cal point as to temperature when 
gas is about to be converted into 


| vapour) which saturates a given 


eee: which | sheric pressure and then take 21 





space is constant for a given tem- 
perature, whether there is any gas 
also present or not, and that the 
pressure of a mixture of a gas and 
a vapour is equal to the sum of 
the pressures which each would 
exert if it alone occupied the 
space. The temperature of the 
lungs is constant at 37° C., at 
which normal body temperature 
the vapour pressure of water is 47 
millimeters of mercury. If it be 
assumed—and even if not academ- 
ically correct the assumption is in 
fair agreement with observed facts 
—that on reaching the lung air 
cells, the inspired air has a tem- 
perature of 37° C., and is fully 
saturated with water vapour for 
that temperature, one must, in or- 
der to obtain the true value of the 
partial pressure of oxygen, first 
deduct 47 mm. from the atmos- 


per cent of the difference. From 
this it would appear that if a man 
could ascend to a height of about 
63,000 feet where the atmospher- 
ic pressure is 47 mm., he would 
be unable to inspire air (or any 
other gas) into his lungs, because 
the airspaces in the lungs would 
be permanently full of water va- 
pour to the exclusion of all gases. 
That this is precisely what would 
happen is proved by the fact that 
“boiling point”? is simply another 
name for the temperature at 
which the saturated vapour pres- 
sure of a liquid is equal to the at- 
mospherie pressure—the water in 
the lungs would be boiling. 
Describe Method for 
Substratosphere Flying 

From this it will be seen that at 
a height of about 15,000 feet, 
where the atmospheric pressure is 
430° mm. and the oxygen partial 
pressure in air inspired into the 
moist lungs just over 80 mm., 
there is just “enough” oxygen 
(though this word falsely implies 
quantity) in the air for existence 
under conditions of light physical 
effort, while at 18,000 feet, where 
the values are 380 and 70 mm. 
respectively, the oxygen pressure 
is just enough for existence at 
rest. If these limits are ignored, 
pilots are liable to suffer from the 
effects of oxygen want. The ob- 
vious way out of the difficulties 
mentioned above is to increase the 
partial pressure of oxygen in the 
inspired air at altitudes where 
symptoms of oxygen want are 
manifested. This can most con- 
veniently be done by increasing 
the percentage of oxygen in the 
air inspired by allowing a regu- 
lated stream of pure oxygen, 
whose rate of flow is calculated 
according to the height, to mix 











GRAVIS BACK 
FROM EUROPE 


Presenting a firsthand observa. 
tion on the European War, Lewis 
M. Gravis, ALPA member and 
erstwhile pilot for K.L.M., Royal 
Dutch Lines, predicts a dismal fu. 
ture of revolution and chaos in 
that continent. 

Gravis, 





who returned to the 


United States with his family fronf 
Italy on the eve of Mussolini's 


declaration of war, stated his view; 

in a recent visit to Chicago. 
“Even 

soon, conditions point toward revo. 


if the war should end 


lutions and certainly chaos of the 


first order,’”’ Gravis said. 


Pilot Gravis along with R. Af 
MeMakin, also an ALPA member} 
went with K.L.M. early in 19388 
He said that McMakin was return 


ing via Australia. 


With Italy’s entrance into the 
war, K.L.M. planned to transfer its 
American fliers to the Dutch lines 
in the Netherlands, East Indies} 
but neither Gravis nor McMakinp 


made the move. 

Three other American pilot: 
were also on the K.L.M. piloting 
staff. One of these, Alfred Kal, 


berer, is transferring to the nevp 


scene of operations. 


Another 


Werner O. Bunge, is believed tof 


be trapped in Naples, while the 
third, Maurice Marrs, 
with his family to the 
States. 


Gravis has contributed several} 


returned 
United 
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We hope 


the Royal Dutch Lines. 
soon to be able to present to our 


readers another story describingp 


experiences at the close of K.L.M, 
activities in Europe. 





Hester— 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the most interesting I have ex, 
perienced during my entire caree 
in the Government service.” Dis 
appointment was expressed by the 
President. 

Mr. Hester was appointed tq 
the post of administrator July 7 
1938, and was one of the drafter 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act. H 
was assistant general counsel of 
the Treasury Department beford 
becoming Administrator. He fir 
entered the Government service i 
the Interior Department in 192! 
and later was with the Departmen 
of Justice as chief attorney. 





Col. Donald H. Connolly of thq 


Army Corps of Engineers is slated 
to succeed Mr. Hester. A resolu 
tion to permit him to take the pos 
was introduced in the Senate sev 
eral days ago by Majority Leade 
Barkley. 













































“ROVER” 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 


After flying this new Douglas DC-5 skyliner, W. E. Boeing, founder of the Company bea 
ing his name, purchased it as a luxury yacht of the air. The plane is now being equipr 
at the Douglas Aircraft plant with custom furnishings for Mr. Boeing’s personal needs. 
“Rover,” it will have a lounge, two berths, buffet, desk and swivel chair. 
are (L. to r.) Fordon Brown, Douglas sales manager; Mr. Boeing; Mrs. Boeing; Nat Paschall, Douglas sale 
department; Clayton Scott, personal pilot for Mr. Boeing; Bob Brush and Jim Clune, Douglas pilots. M 
Boeing pioneered the Chicago-San Francisco-Pacific Coast air routes and is remembered by many of th 


pilots as a good man for whom to work. 
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WHY WAIT FOR THE TRICYCLE LANDING GEAR? 
By PILOT F. A. STONE, EAL 

In the last four years I have practiced a procedure of yg 
somewhat differently from the conventional landing of three points. 
have become convinced that this type of landing offers many advant- 
ages and gives a safety factor greater than any other type of landing 
during adverse conditions, particularly for planes with high wing load- 
ings and flaps. Since many of my friends have adopted this type of 
landing, I wish to pass it on to those of the air line pilots that might 
wish to use it. 

New Landing Procedure Permits Positive Control 

During the early years of flying we were naturally taught to land 
three points. The reason for this was single-motored equipment. We 
naturally could not land in a nosed down position for fear of pushing 
the propeller into the ground. From those old days, we inherited the 
belief that if we applied the brakes in a nose low, landing we would 
nose over. The following is set forth to break down this old belief and 
to advance a landing procedure that will give positive control of an 
aircraft during high winds, whether they be cross winds or otherwise. 
This procedure allows safety in making ground contact without the aid 


7 of outside reference. 


Plane in Nose Down Position at All Times 

This type of landing is ideal for the Douglas DC2’s and DC3’s 
and the following discussion will pertain to these planes. First, in this 
type of landing I recommend the use of full flaps, making a little 
higher approach than for a normal landing, putting the flaps down some- 
what further back from the field. If the plane has been trimmed to 
fly with wheels down, at a normal approach speed it will take a gliding 
speed of nearly eighty to eighty-five miles per hour. The rate of descent 
then can be governed almost entirely by the amount of power used. 
The plane will be in a nose down position at all times and it will be 
easy to continue this attitude until ground contact is made with very 
little action from the flipper controls. As the plane approaches the 
ground, the cushioning effect from the flaps will tend to hold the plane 
of. At the same time, due to the flaps being hinged back of the cen- 
ter of' gravity, the tendency will be for the plane to assume a more 
nose down position. A very slight pressure put on the flipper controls 
to keep this from happening will allow the plane to make ground con- 
tact in a very smooth landing. When the wheels touch the ground push 
the nose well over and then apply the brakes, retracting the flaps at 
the time the ground contact is made. Regardless of how hard you wish 
to apply the brakes, you will find the ship will be under control at all 


5 times. 


Full Brakes Can be Used Without Danger of Nosing Over 

Let us take the possibilities of nosing the plane over. In a three 
point landing, all the flipper control is used, as a general rule, to hold 
the plane in a three point position. The horizontal stabilizer, flaps, and 


the normal angle of attack of the wings are forcing the tail of the 


plane to an upward position. However, the main point is that you have 
exhausted the use of the normal flying controls. Now, if we should 
apply the brakes too hard or hit a soft place in the runway, we would 
set in action a motion with no resistance, in fact it would be aided by 
the above mentioned fixed surfaces. After this motion has started, it 


>» becomes necessary to overcome the momentum. Remember we have 


exhausted our flipper control. Even though the fixed controls will tend 
to oppose this momentum after the plane has reached flying position 
and beyond, this resistance would do little to retard the nosing over 
action of the plane due to the fact that the resistance would not start 
until the maximum velocity had been reached. This is the basis for 
my belief that most planes are nosed over from centrifugal force 
rather than landing in soft areas or too much application of the brake. 
Now take the reverse of the above conditions. If we land in a tail 
high position we have used the flipper controls in the opposite direc- 
tion, with the fixed surfaces pushing in an opposite direction also. In 
this case the flippers are used to hold the tail up, while the horizontal 
stabilizer and the upper surface of the wings are forcing the tail down. 
The flaps being streamlined to a great extent behind the wings will not 
have much effect. If we apply the brakes in this case, we have the full 
use of our flipper controls and the downward push of the fixed con- 
trols. In fact if one will hold the plane well forward he will find that 
he will have little cause to use the flippers except to hold the plane in 
a nose down position. On a paved runway or a well sodded field one 
could just as well land with the brakes locked so far as nosing over is 
concerned. Of course in this case the worry would be the strain 
placed on the brake drums. 
Landing Procedure Same During High Winds 
Now let us take the landing during high winds. The landing pro- 
cedure is the same, except we might suggest coming in at a somewhat 
higher airspeed, as one usually does during high winds. It is easy to 
see that the wings are at a negative angle of attack and therefore hold 
the ship on the ground. By pulling the flaps up at the time of contact 
we do away with the cushioning effect and further assure locking the 
plane on the ground. By having the tail well up will give rudder con- 
trol as long as it is possible to hold the tail above or at flying position. 
Also the plane is locked to the ground giving the necessary traction for 
good brake action. In test, I have landed a DC2 in a twenty-five mile 
per hour cross wind on a runway field without the necessity of using 
the brakes until the tail dropped from lack of forward speed. Naturally 
at this time the lift has been reduced to a minimum, ake the forward 
speed. It is well to remember in this case that the brakes would aid 
in holding the plane in a tail high position which would allow slowing 
the plane far below the speed of a landing where the brakes were not 
used and at the same time prolong the rudder control, as it is easily 
seen in a tail low landing the rudder is blanketed off to a great extent 
by the angle of the wing and the fuselage. 
Landing During Periods of Low Visibility 
Next we come to the subject of landing during periods of low 
visibility. We are all aware of the wing tip stall characteristics. 
Naturally the airspeed and the angle of attack play a very important 
part when this stalling point is reached. First we will take a landing 
without flaps. It is desirable to land at a minimum speed yet allowing 
a safety factor great enough to take care of any variance. The stalling 
—_ of a DC3, without flaps, is close to eighty-three miles per hour. 
hen we will allow from ten to fifteen miles per hour safety factor 
which will give us a speed from ninety to ninety-eight miles per hour. 
Even at this speed the plane is very unstable and will cary in speed 
constantly. This is true because the center of lift has been moved back 
from the leading edge of the wing and it becomes a juggling act to 
keep the angle of attack at the proper degree to have the proper lift 
and yet not to reach the burble point. In other words as a comparison 
We might say it would be similar to balancing an object on a pin point. 
In the case of landing with full flaps, we have reduced the stalling 
Speed to seventy-three miles per hour, and allowing for the safety fac- 
tor, we would have a speed from eighty-three to eighty-eight miles per 
hour. In this case the plane is very stable. We have applied the angle 
of attack underneath the wing with the flaps, leaving the upper surface 
of the wing at a very low angle, which in turn keeps the center of lift 
well forward and spread over a much larger lifting surface. In the case 
of balancing an object on a pin point we would now be balancing the 
object on a flat surface. This means more than just balance or stability. 
Under these conditions, a pilot is taxed to the limit in the number of 


UAL-WAE Merger 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Orchids— 


(Continued from Page 2) 





years prior to 1936. He is an in- 
ternationally known authority on 
law, is the author of numerous 
law treatises and at one time was 
a justice of the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska. 

Approves Interchange of 
Equipment on Leasing Basis 

The CAA did approve the inter- 
change of sleeper plane equip- 
ment between the two companies 
on a leasing basis. This authoriza- 
tion was requested in application 
filed by the companies April 21, 
1939. : 
TWA and Group of WAE 
Stockholders Opposed Merger 

Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., as the operator of a trans- 
continental air line with western 
terminals at both Los Angeles and 
San Francisco intervened in both 
the merger and the leasing of 
equipment applications opposing 
any change. A committee repre- 
senting a group of minority stock- 
holders of Western Air Express 
opposed the approval of the ac- 
quisition of control of WAE by 
UAL. 

United Air Lines and the Air 
Line Pilots Association reached an 
agreement on January 8, 1940, 
prior to the hearings held in 
Washington providing that in case 
of approval all Western Air pilots 
would be taken over with full 
seniority rights. 


Tom Hardin 


(Continued from Page 1) 


see Tom Hardin leave the Air 
Safety Board because they all 
know that he established a record 
of air safety achievements sec- 
ond to none against opposition, 
lack of cooperation, and unwar- 
ranted criticism. Regardless of 
the activities of hecklers, con- 
fusionists, and political self-seek- 
ers, the record Tom Hardin and 
C. B. Allen have made as members 
of the Air Safety Board will stand 
out for all time as representing 
the greatest strides for air safety 
that have yet been made. It is a 
record that speaks for itself. The 
record that those who succeed 
these two stalwarts will make in 
the so-called Safety Bureau is yet 
to be written—in other words, it’s 
conjecture. 














resentatives, Tilton and Pierman, 
from Council No. 11. 


‘Heap Big Chief’ Northrup 
Builds New Wigwam 


Spring and the urge to have new 
things, has hit this place with 
gusto. Northrup has broken ground 
for a new wigwam, and from good 
source I understand it will have 
hot and cold running everything 
and a rowdy-room second to none. 
Then there is Jimmy Shutt who has 
just completed plans, and found 
the lot for his Virginia estate. 


Thanks to Those Who 
Worked on the Hill 

The parting shot of the month 
is: Thanks are in order from every- 
one to Harry Smith, Bud Baker, 
and Jimmy Shutt for their time 
and hard work on the “Hill” fight- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 4. 
The fellows have been heading 
groups of PCA pilots on daily 
rounds of visits to Senators and 
Representatives. Thanks from 
everyone also go to Blackmore, 
PAA; Mills, Braniff; Roe, TWA; 
Ledbetter, AA; Luethi, NWA; 
Little, UAL; Young, EAL; Hop- 
kins, C&S; Elsmore, WAE; Rod- 
ieck, MCA; Ford, PAA, and David 
L. The fellows put in long hard 
hours on the “Hill,” and then on 
into the wee hours of the night 
mapping out the next day’s attack. 


‘Dick Tracy’ Shutt Gets His Man— 
Says, “I’ll Moider the Bums” 


F-L-A-S-H . . . burglars around 
the Shutt homestead don’t come 
too big for Sheriff Shutt (and his 
erstwhile helper, Son Peeker). Jim 
sends Peeker out to take care of 
the little burglars but when they 
come in the big size, Jim goes out, 
stands on the top step, and crowns 
them with a gun barrel. Jimmy 
says, “If the fellow had been any 
bigger I would have shot him and 
gotten some sleep instead of hav- 
ing to spend half the night going 
to the station house.” 


And so, I leave to try to catch a 
muskie in Wisconsin and assign 
the job of the next letter to “Izaak 
Walton” Shutt. 








things to be watched, inside the plane as well as out. With the use of full 
flaps he is relieved almost entirely from the manipulation of the flipper 
controls. By using the proper amount of power, he may increase the rate 
of descent as the conditions warrant. 
outside references or while flying instruments. 
ry landings can be made with a descent of 

eet per minute. it y 
ground contact at this rate of descent as the cushioning effect of the 
From the above it is easily seen that 
a pilot is able to place the plane more accurately on any particular 
point on the runway and by pushing the nose forward, he may stop 

the roll as fast or as slowly as the conditions warrant. 

In Nose Over Landing Position, Controls Ready for Positive Action 

Take another viewpoint; that of overshooting. 


it is not only safe, but 
five to eight hundred 


flaps is rapid as well as reliable. 


This can be done according to 
It will be found that 


Not that you would make 


In the case where 





the plane has reached a three point position on the ground, we know 
that we had better remain on the ground or have plenty of airport in 
front of us. Why? We have lost flying speed and we have around 
ten degrees positive angle of attack, both of which we must overcome 
before we can get the plane back in the air. In the nose over posi- 
tion, the plane is in flying position with all controls receiving the maxi- 
mum air blast for positive action, and all that is necessary is to apply 
power, dump the flaps, and continue a take-off with the bare minimum 
of airport needed. Some will object to the idea of dumping the flaps. 
However, I refer you to a bulletin recently put out by Mr. Johnson, 
test pilot for Douglas, in regard to airspeeds permissible for dumping 
flaps. According to Mr. Johnson this can be done safely at an airspeed 
slightly above eighty miles per hour, if we change the angle of attack 
by pulling the nose up approximately seven degrees or back to level 
flight position without flaps. 
New Landing Procedure Minimizes Hazards of Wet and 
Slippery Runways 

Many arguments may be made for this type of landing; one, being 
that wet and slippery runways lose their hazards. During icing con- 
ditions planes may be landed at a minimum airspeed with maximum 
safety. It is ideally adapted for instrument landings, as ground con- 
tact can be made smoothly and quickly. I say quickly due to the fact 
that it is possible to remain at a safe altitude until passing the bound- 
ary, then by using a high rate of descent, make your ground contact 
within a minimum of time. With a little practice it is surprising to see 
how accurate one can estimate when ground contact is about to be 
made. It must, however, be taken in mind that this type of landing 
requires thought and practice, but when accurately handled, it be- 
comes a near cure-all for all landings under adverse conditions. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that I was the first to make 
wheel landings. In fact I do not refer to wheel landings. My con- 
tentions are making ground contact, stopping the roll or slowing the 
roll with plane in tail Tigh position, well above flying position. I would 
appreciate an open argument on this subject. In the near future the 
tricycle landing gear will make its debut on airline equipment. One 
of the important questions will be, should the nose rest below flying 
position or at a positive angle of attack and in what attitude should 
the plane be landed? I am sure there are many capable pilots who 
could give us some very valuable information on this subject. 


NEW LAMP PENETRATES 410 FEET OF FOG 
Westinghouse Electric’s Aviation Section announces that another 
form of vapor lamp made new records gins | 1939 as an aid to air 
travel. It reported that field tests with sodium vapor lamps have 
proved they are visible at 410 feet in certain fog conditions when in- 


AIR SAFETY BOARD 
ACCUSES C.A.A. 


The Air Safety Board, after 
striving in vain to get action by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority on 
the Board’s formal recommenda- 
tion that all Beechcraft bi-planes 
be grounded because of a dis- 
astrous series of structural failures 
in flight,involving such aircraft, 
made public in a letter dated June 
11 ‘its recommendations and cor- 
respondence to the Authority in a 
final effort to safeguard the flying 
public. 
Structural Failure Caused Death of 
Prominent New York Airman 
[This correspondence, among 
other things,|contained a statement 
by the Air Safety Board that a 
fatal accident jon June 4, 1940, in 
a Beechcraft plane \which caused 
the. death of a prominent New 
York airman “would have been 
avoided if the Authority had acted 
promptly to effectuate the Board’s 
recommendation of May 24.” It 
also expressed the Board’s feeling 
that the Authority has been 
“wholly unwarranted in allowing 
the continued use of this type air- 
craft either by private owners or 
charter operators catering to an 
unsuspecting public,” pending the 
outcome of a scientific recheck of 
the airworthiness of Beechcraft bi- 
planes which is now being conduct- 
ed by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronauties at the re- 
quest of the Air Safety Board. 
Six Crashes and Ten Lives Lost 
According to the record, there 
have been six structural failures in 
flight of this type of aircraft dur- 
ing the past two years resulting in 
a loss of life to ten persons. The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority count- 
ered with the statement that no 
grounding order had been issued, 
but that all owners of such planes 
had been forbidden to fly them 
faster than 160 m.p.h. in smooth 
air or 140 m.p.h. in rough air. 
They stated that the limitation 
placed on the speed of these planes 
was, in every way, as effective as 
the drastic and unnecessary 
grounding order recommended by 
the Safety Board. 
A Plane Is Safe or It Isn’t Safe 
This contention is open to much 
question and the fact still remains 
that an airplane is either safe or it 
isn’t safe and if it isn’t safe it 
shouldn’t be allowed to fly. This en- 
tire situation reflects the sound 
reasoning and indispensable worth 
of the Air Safety Board setup and 
clearly indicates how it functions. 
It is a realistic clean-cut example 
of why the present way of doing 
things should not have been tamp- 
ered with. The drastic action 
recommended by the Air Safety 
Board in this instance is what is 
necessary to insure real air safety. 
Will the new so-called Safety Bu- 
reau, functioning under the politi- 
cally-involved and controlled De- 
partment of Commerce, function in 
a similar manner? The pilots have 
serious doubts. 


LATE NEWS 
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ing shipped to foreign powers with 
but approximately 23% going to 
the Army and a slim 6.6% to the 
Navy, civilian buyers consuming 
the remaining output. 

















Express 


Early consideration from the 
CAA is expected on the question 
of whether the nation’s air lines 
should form a company of their 
own to handle air express or 
whether the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., shall continue to give 
air express service under agree- 
ments with the various air lines. 


Freight 

Developments, which he believes 
will bring freight flying into a 
reality within three years, were an- 
nounced recently by American Air- 
lines’ president, C. R. Smith. 
Smith’s conferences with other air- 
line companies, aircraft builders, 
and express companies to ascertain 
what type of cargo ship would best 














candescent lights can be seen only 33 feet. 
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CLIPPER SERVICE TO ALASKA STARTED 
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Pan American’s 32-passenger Alaska Clipper moving from her float at Seattle on a shakedown 


flight that preceded start of first airmail and passenger service to Ketchikan and Juneau. 


was started on June 20, 1940. 


INAUGURATE 
ALASKA ROUTE 


Picturesque, alluring, Alaska— 
Uncle Sam’s northernmost posses- 
sion — was brought within five 
hours of the United States by the 
inaugural of Pan American’s 
‘“‘Alaska Clipper” service, the first 
‘regular air service affording direct 
connection between this far-flung 
territory and the States, and the 
last link in an air transport system 
extending from Buenos Aires into 
the Arctic Circle. 

Two Round-Trip Weekly 
Service Inaugurated 

The four motored, S-42 B, Si- 
korsky, 20% ton, 32 passenger fly- 
ing boats will operate on a sched- 
ule of two round trips weekly over 
the 942 mile course between 
Seattle, Wash. and Ketchikan, 
Alaska, thence on to Juneau, the 
territorial capital city. 

Alaska Is Air-Minded 

The population of Alaska is only 
about 60,000, according to the 
1930 census, and only about one- 
half of that number white, yet dur- 
ing the year ending June 1939, the 
air lines within Alaska carried 29,- 
000 passengers or a number equal 
to almost the entire white popula- 
tion of the territory. It is also in- 
teresting to note that about 25,000 
passengers a year travel each way 
between Alaska and continental 
United States by steamship in spite 
of the fact that it requires four 
days of travel, and steamer service 
has been very inadequate and is 
becoming even more so due to the 
withdrawal of steamers under the 
Canadian flag during the present 
war situation. 

Importance of Service as Matter 
Of National Defense 

The air route covering the length 
of the two continents of the West- 
ern Hemisphere — and wholly 
American controlled —has strong 
military implications. The theory 
is that where a commercial trans- 
port has blazed the trail, bombing 
and pursuit planes can follow. 

Addressing a group of military 
engineers recently, Army’s assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, Brig. Gen. 
George V. Strong, declared that 
“Alaskan bases are of tremendous 
importance to the United States 
because, held in reasonable 
strength, no enemy would initiate 
operations against the Northwest- 
ern part of the United States if 
subject to the possibility of flank 
attack over a distance of almost 
2,000 miles.” 


LATE NEWS 

















(Continued from Page 5) 
meet all demands, were planned. 
Smith favored the design of a 
plane capable of hauling 10 tons 
of freight without passengers. 


Nominated 

Nomination of Robert H. Hinck- 
ley to the position of Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce has been 
sent to the Senate. The nomination 
has been approved by the Com- 
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Regular service | 








Six Contracts oe 
Consummated 


(Continued from Page 1) 
D. D. Walker, Vice Pres.-Sales. 
Constructive Effort Nets 
Worth-while Results 

The officials who represented 
the companies during these nego- 
tiations and the pilot conferees 
deserve to be commended for the 
thorough and constructive way in 
which they conducted the meetings 
which is responsible for their quick 
conclusion. There was no lost mo- 
tion and the results speak for 
themselves. 

The Association has completed 
six agreements, namely, American, 
Braniff, TWA, PCA, Mid-Conti- 
nent, and Chicago & Southern. 
Two contracts are in mediation— 
United and Northwest. Six con- 
tracts are in the mill, some of 
which are nearly completed. 

Contract - making efforts con- 
tinue to be topmost on the Asso- 
ciation’s preferential list of cur- 
rent activities. 





Inter-Line 
Passes Curbed 


(Continued from Page 1) 
persons to receive passes, and cop- 
ies of any rules or instructions is- 
sued to employees governing the 
issuance of passes. 

Certain Employees Granted 
Free Passes 

Certain employees of the gov- 
ernment, such, as postal employees 
and air carrier inspectors of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority must 
be granted free transportation. 

The agreement entered into by 
and among the air lines is dated 
February 15, 1939 and was filed 
with the Authority as required by 
law May 1, 1939. Approval came 
a year later. 











merce Committee but thus far has 
not been confirmed by the Senate. 


Africa 


Union of South Africa through 
the South African Railways and 
Harbors Administration is to have 


15 new liners. The transportation | 
administration signed a contract | 
with Lockheed for a fleet to cost | 


$1,750,000. 


Tracks 


After the city of Chicago de- 
livers the title to the new right-of- 
way for the Chicago -& Western 
Indiana Railroad tracks; after the 
city has placed money for mater- 
ials and labor in the construction 
job in escrow; after the construc- 
tion gang builds the new tracks; 
after the new tracks have been 
tested; after the old tracks have 
been removed; after the embank- 
ment has been sheared away — 
then — sometime next year — will 
the air line pilots have available 
the north half of the Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Airport. 





War's Helocaust | 
Fails to Still 
Treland’s Wings | 


| 
War’s holocaust has not stilled | 
the wings of commercial aviation | 
|in Europe. 
| Although operations in many 
| Sections are suspended or severely 
| curtailed, some routes are expand- | 
|ing and inaugurating new trans- | 
| port equipment. | 
This was emphasized anew when | 
| officials of Douglas Aircraft Com- | 
|pany announced recently that | 
| Aer Lingus Teoranta: (Irish Air 
|Lines) has just ordered another 
DC-3 commercial skyliner, sched- | 
|uled for delivery in September. Its 
| first DC-3 was delivered last | 
March. 


A commercial air line, Aer Lin- 
|gus Teoranta maintains scheduled | 
|service throughout the Irish Free | 
State, and operates a London-Dub- | 
| lin route. 

Its DC-3’s are standard 21-pas- | 
senger dayliners, equipped with 
1100-horsepower Wright Cyclone} 
engines and Hamilton Standard | 
| full-feathering hydromatic propel- | 
| lers. Like its predecessor the latest | 
| ship will have on its nose ALT’s | 
| green clover-leaf emblem. 
Four new Douglas DC-5 air lin- | 
lers recently were delivered to| 
| KLM, Royal Netherlands Air Lines. | 
| Two already have been placed in| 
| West Indies service. Two others | 
were on their way to Holland when | 
|that country was invaded. Ship- 
| ment was postponed, and the planes 
| remained on this continent. | 

Famous “DC” transport air- | 
| planes coming from the Douglas | 
|plant, world’s largest private-| 
|ly-owned aircraft factory, serve | 


| 
| 











'|shelter and frantically waved us 


“Specks’’onthe Windshield 


(Continued from Page 4) 
cautiously came out of his bomb 





away. Little did we realize that a 
terrific air battle was going on 
high over head. This was a sad day 
for the Chinese. They lost a large 
portion of their best pursuit pilots. 
Sadder to us was the loss of an 
American, who was flying a Hawk 
3 and only expected to encounter 
bombers. He considered them 
“duck soup” and shooting them 
down a safe occupation. 

From now on, an air raid alarm 
gave us more concern than ever 
before. The Chinese and Russian 
bombers would fly away for safety 
jus: as we did. One day pursuits 
surprised them and shot down a 
few. When it became a regular 
practice for the Japs to have a de- 
tail of their escorting pursuits con- 
duct a searching expedition during 
their bombing raids on Hankow, 
the border of our danger zone be- 
came more uncertain and our 
alertness more sharp. All too 
often, our bombers, flying in an 
area we considered safe, were shot 
down. If the Japs found us we 
would be even more at their mercy 
than our bombers because we had 

o guns. 
Fly West for Duration of 
Hostilities 

For a while, it was a useless sac- 
rifice to even attempt to challenge 
the Jap pursuit. Chinese pilots 
with théir inferior planes were 
badly outnumbered. Consequently, 
they were advised to seek shelter 
by flying westward to a safe dis- 
tance for the duration of a raid. 

Our alert duty was extended. | 
We all had to be at the field, ready 
to take off, from early morning to 
late at night. Under normal con- 
ditions when headquarters was 
able to follow the course of the 
raiders we were warned as fol- 
lows: firstly, a soldier riding a 
bicycle acting as a “harbinger of 





caution” told us to be prepared 








The Japs tried many tricks to 
surprise us. Because China’s tele- 
graph and telephone systems were 
relatively meager they could fly 
in many sectors without being: re- 
ported. Often we would receive 
the warning message and after 
waiting to the point where we de- 
cided that it was only a scouting 
flight, be suddenly aroused and 
stirred into action by seeing the 
red and black flags hoisted to- 
gether. Under normal circum- 
stances we would all taxi into 
position and make our take-off 
into the wind, but when the black 
and red flags came up together, 
there was only time to take off 
straight ahead regardless of the 
wind or anything else. 

After the Russians came it was 
not unusual to have more than a 
hundred airplanes parked around 
the edge of the field. Consequent- 
ly, when our take-off was practic- 
ally simultaneous and we _ were 
headed toward the center from all 
directions, the traffic congestion 
for about 30 seconds was a serious 
problem. To avoid collision we 
often used the third dimension yet 
wished that there was another 
available. About the time you had 
decided who of those coming to- 
ward you would go under and who 
would go over, your crew would 
frantically call your attention to 
those coming at you from both 
sides. What does one do then? I 
don’t think anyone remembers ex- 
actly but in spite of the numer- 
ous times this happened there was 
never an accident caused by that 
sort of a take-off. 

To Live Never Let the Enemy 
Get Bigger Than a “Fly Speck”’ 

Until you were a safe distance 
to the westward the action of your 
eyes searching the sky was as au- 
tomatic as the pounding of your 
heart. Suddenly, you were elec- 
trified by a speck in the sky in 
the direction of the enemy. Just 
as you were on the verge of open- 





the number of days during which 





THE DUGOUT DAILY 


We beg to announce that beginning from next Monday, April 
22, the Herald will suspend publication for a couple of weeks in 
order to have its machinery moved into a dugout. 
tionary measure, as our readers and friends will surely agree with 
us, is absolutely necessary in view of the approaching “bombing 
season.” After publishing the paper for a year without any protec- 
tion we feel we cannot afford to run any more risk. Our readers 
may rest assured that we shall do out utmost to accelerate all work 
connected with the removal and installation of the machinery so as 
to resume publication as soon as possible. 


All subscriptions and advertising contracts will be prolonged by 


In the meantime, all business will continue to be transacted at 
72 Wu Ku Street (69 Min Sen Road) where an office will be main- 
tained even after our removal to the new premises. 


This precau- 


publication is suspended. 








because the enemy was flying 
somewhere near our sector; sec- 
ondly, when it seemed certain that 
they were headed our way, a black 
flag was hoisted as a signal to get 
our motors going; thirdly, when it 
was replaced by a red flag, that 
was the signal to take off, “enemy 
expected in 20 minutes.” Finally, 
when the red and black flags were 


57 countries, and daily fly a dis-| hoisted together URGENT! DAN- 


tance equal to 17 trips around the| GER! “Enemy expected any min- 


| globe. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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Air line pilots aid 
ride the clouds, as 


RED CROSS 


Red Cross War Relief Fund. Here 





| ute!” 





—Courtesy Washington Times-Herald. 


Red Cross fund drive. Those who 
well as those who trudge the pave- 


ments, are doing their part to swell the contributions to the American 


Miss Ruth Simpson, a Washington, 


D. C. Red Cross worker, is signing up Pilots Jimmy Gott and Bud Baker 
of the Penn-Central Airlines for donations. 


ing your throttles wide you dis- 
covered that this speck was really 
dirt on your window. Of. course, 
you would laugh at yourself and 
a minute later be startled again 
by the same speck. This time you 
wipe it off so that you don’t re- 
peat this mistake. Occasionally 
these specks did turn out to be 
enemy planes. Your heart behaved 
better if the enemy turned out to 
be a speck than it did if the speck 
proved to be the enemy. In the air, 
when on the defensive, never let 
your enemy get bigger than a fly 
speck. 

Eric Just, one of the pilots in 
our transportation, a German form- 
erly in Richtoffen’s famous squad- 
ron, didn’t get away soon enough 
once and was shot down ten miles 
west of Hankow. He landed while 
being shot at and jumped out 
while plane was still rolling. For- 
tunately, he was unhurt although 
his cockpit was spattered with Jap 
bullets. 

Feels Like a Goose to Be 
Scared by a Duck 

A few days later the red and 
black flags caused us to make an- 
other spectacular take-off. When I 
thought we had reached a safe 
distance westward, I throttled back 
to a hovering speed. This time the 
radio was working and the opera- 
tor was aboard. We would be in- 
formed when the raid alarm was 
over. Thinking that we were be- 
yond any possible danger our vig- 
ilance had relaxed. Northward 
three Russian bombers were cruis- 
ing about. After making a casual 
turn to the left we noticed a for- 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 








Via One Vine 
Or Another 


By W. J. FRY 
Council No. 48, C&S 


New Orleans, La. 





For some time now our council 
has been afflicted with continued 
failure in getting a reliable and 
dependable AIR LINE PILOT cor- 
respondent; or, in truth, any kind 
of a correspondent. Last summer 
or fall it was decided to have a 
rotating plan, that is, a different 
pilot was to be correspondent each 
month. If anyone failed to pro- 
duce the hoped for result, to wit, 
writing a newsletter for the AIR 
LINE PILOT, the penalty was to 

e the giving of a party to all 
versonnel. 

The Plan Was to Operate 
Alphabetically 

Relying on a hazy memory, this 
plan was to operate alphabetically, 
Captain Catlin drawing the first 

ssignment. ‘“B’” coming before 


“C” it is not clear at the moment | 


how Captain Benedict arranged 
or his name to be put after Cat- 
n’s. To continue, we had a 
crand time at Ben Catlin’s swell 
entertainment. You, who weren’t 
there, missed a lot of good things. 
There are several names be- 
tween Catlin and Fry on our al- 
habetical list and yet a long time 
as elapsed since that enjoyable 
evening at Ben’s and not once has 
there appeared a newsletter in the 
IR LINE PILOT from Council 
Jo. 48, and what’s more there has 
been NO party. 
Here’s One Thing You Can 
se Sure Of 
By some manner of means this 
plan was changed from operating 
alphabetically to operating accord- 
ing to length of service, and again 


there are several fellows older 
than I. Did they, too, use Cap- 
tain Benedict’s method? Won’t 
you tell me how, Jimmy? Here 


is one thing you can be sure of. 
After this letter there is going to 
be a lot of fellows wishing for 
more parties and fewer newslet- 
ters??? 

No doubt all of you know, via 
one vine or another, that our 
company, Chicago & Southern, 
put DC-3’s in service over its sys- 
tem May 1. Our company made 
an arrangement with Northwest 
Airlines whereby all Captains 
would obtain some “cockpit obser- 
vation” and copilot time as a third 
member of the flight crew. The 
chief pilot, Reed Knight, and my- 
self were fortunate enough to ob- 
tain additional time and dual in- 
struction from Transcontinental 
and Western Air. 

Northwest Pilots Lauded for 
Courtesy and Consideration 

Thus far one of the most aston- 
ishing and impressive things about 
all of our DC-3 preparation work 
is the manner in which Northwest 
pilots “took us in,” so to speak, 
giving all of us every courtesy, 
consideration and assistance possi- 
ble in a manner and spirit all of 
us cannot help but commend. 
Many of us went from New Or- 
leans to Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Billings, and Seattle where we 
were complete strangers to many 
of the crew members and yet we 
were treated like old friends. 
This same cooperative and helpful 
manner was exemplified by the 
TWA personnel with whom we 
came in contact. 

All of this took place during the 
winter months when operating and 
weather conditions were not al- 
ways the best and yet our welfare 
seemed to be one of their first 
considerations. 

Those Troubled and Bothered Are 
Rewarded With Good Will 

All this, no doubt, cost the 
flight personnel a lot of inconven- 
ience and trouble but to those of 
you troubled all winter with “us” 
recruits, your reward is in know- 
ing you sold more good will in 
this way than in anything else you 
could have done with the same ef- 
fort. Everyone returning from 
his trip to Northwest brought back 
a lot of enthusiasm for the com- 
pany and a lot of praise for NWA 
pilots both as pilots and as good 
fellows. This includes other oper- 
ations personnel and the company 
officials. 

This thought has often come to 
mind. Would we, as a group of 








Chairman 


GEORGE A. COOK 


ON JUNE 12 THE NATIONAL 
MEDIATION BOARD ANNOUNCED THAT 
Mr. GEORGE A. COOK, A MEMBER OF 
THE BOARD, HAD BEEN DESIGNATED 
AS ITS CHAIRMAN FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1, 1940. 

The Mediation Board follows 
the practice of changing chair- 
men annually. This gives all of 
the three Board members an op- 
portunity to act as its head. The 
other two members of this Federal 
mediating agency are Otto S. 
Beyer and David J. Lewis. 

Chairman Cook, a native of 
Bloomington, Illinois, has had a 
long and successful career in the 
business of mediating employer- 
employee differences. He began 
his career in 1905 as a railway 
mail clerk on the Chicago and 
Alton Railway and later, in 1917, 
became a traveling auditor for the 
Chicago and Great Western. His 
next step up the ladder of success 
was his appointment in 1920 to 
the position of U. S. examiner for 
the Railway Labor Board. He was 
advanced to Mediator and Secre- 
tary for the U. S. Board of Med- 
iation in 1926. When the Railway 
Labor Act was passed in 1934, he 
became Secretary of the Board 
and was later in 1938 appointed a 
member of the National Mediation 
Board to fill a vacancy created by 
the death of one of its mem- 
bers. He is considered by the 
railroad men and the air carrier 
employees as one of the most out- 
standing labor relations experts 
connected with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He has a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of the meticulous 
art of correlating differences by 
intervention to prevent extreme 


actions. Chairman Cook is an ar- 
dent fisherman and an _ expert 
skeet shot. 





“SPECKS’’— 


(Continued from Page 6) 
mation flying toward us. Being so 
far away we became alert but not 
startled; our eyes were fixed in 
that direction. 

On these occasions none of our 
airplanes flew in formation. With- 
out thinking I wiped the windows 
just to be sure they weren’t fly 
specks and then laughed at my- 
self. These were real airplanes, 
but so far away from Hankow, 
surely they must be Chinese! 

Could it be the Japs! Our hearts 
were pounding faster! The radio 
operator thought he could see bet- 
ter with his mouth open. No, it 
couldn’t be! Not this far west! 
But then it might be! They were 
closer now and we could see them 
better. At the moment when I 
reached for my throttles expecting 
to push them wide open and head 
westward I noticed that the wings 
of each had a peculiar motion. 
Upon closer scrutiny we noticed 
that these “monoplanes” were 
ducks. Of course, we all laughed 
because a pilot sure feels like a 
goose when he discovers he has 
been scared by a duck. 











pilots, under like circumstances 
have done as good a job as those 
pilots did? It is doubtful. For 
having given us much information 
and assistance, and f@r the many 
favors, our appreciation to you, 
Northwest Airlines flight person- 
nel. 








AIR BILLS 
ACTIVE IN D. C. 


As this is written, Congress has 
recessed to July 1 on account 
of the Republican National Con- 
vention. All indications are that 
Congress will remain in session all 
summer and it may, therefore, be 
worth-while to consider some of the 
aviation legislation now pending. 

Within the last few weeks sev- 
eral bills have been acted upon 
and sent to the President—S-2735, 
S-3927, and H. R. 9899. ° 








ORVILLE WRIGHT 
GRANTED PILOT 
CERTIFICATE No. 1 


S-2735 grants Pilot Certificate 
No. 1 to Orville Wright in recog- 
nition of his great contribution to 
the science of aviation. This bill 
was introduced by Senator Pepper 
June 30, 1939, and passed the 
Senate the same year. On June 6, 
1940, it passed the House and was 
approved by the President on 
June 13. The Air Line Pilots 
Association at its last convention 
passed a resolution favoring the 
adoption of this bill, which resolu- 
tion was transmitted to members 
of Congress. This bill was orig- 
inated and sponsored by Dr. Ralph 
Greene, Medical Director for EAL. 


ADMINISTRATION OF 
WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


S-3927 was introduced by Sena- 
tor Bailey on May 6. It has passed 
both Houses of Congress and was 
sent to the President June 22, 
1940. When this bill becomes law 
the Administrator of, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority will have 
full authority over the Washing- 
ton Airport. 


FEDERAL LINES 
NO LONGER IN 
EXPERIMENTAL STAGE 


The Civil Aeronautics Act au- 
thorized the Postmaster General to 
let temporary contracts by com- 
petitive bidding for experimental 
air mail service. These contracts 
have terminated and according to 
the law the Postmaster General 
has made a report to Congress in 
which he recommends that these 
services be handled by the Author- 
ity, henceforth the same as other 
air transport services. Accordingly, 
H. R. 9899 was introduced by Con- 
gressman Lea carrying out the 
recommendation of the Postmaster 
General. This bill has been acted 
on by the Senate and House on 
June 21 and June 22 respectively. 
When it is signed by the President, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
will be authorized to consider the 
application of the feeder lines for 
certificates of convenience and 
necessity. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AERONAUTICS 
ADVOCATED 

Two bills, S-4022 introduced by 
Senator Lundeen and H. R. 10049 
introduced by Congressman Bell 
provide that a Department of 
Aeronautics shall be established in 
the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to be headed by a Secre- 
tary and an Assistant Secretary. 
In addition to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority, this Department 
will take over the National Ad- 
visory Committee and the military 
branches of aviation. No action 
has been taken on either bill to 
date. 


NATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF AIRPORTS 


The Civil Aeronautics Act di- 
rected the Authority to make a 
survey of airports and report there- 
on to Congress. This report was 
rendered over a year ago advocat- 
ing liberal appropriations for the 
development of a national system 
of airports. Several bills have been 
introduced for this purpose and 
hearings were held on S-3620, in- 
troduced by Senator McCarran. 
McCarran’s bill provided for a per- 
manent program to be administer- 
ed in much the same way that the 
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SHOULD HAVE SOLD TWO TICKETS INSTEAD OF ONE 


Recently a cautious air line ticket agent feared that a prospective 
passenger might become a mother during the trip. Before he would 
sell the woman a ticket he quietly left the scene of action and com- 
municated with her doctor and was assured that the blessed event 
would not take place during the trip. All of this consumed a forty- 
minute delay which necessitated voluminous explaining and some 
raised eyebrows on the part of his boss. “(Next time,” reflected the cau- 
tious agent, “I’ll know better. I won’t delay the plane — I’ll just play 


safe and sell two tickets.” 
* * * 


A TALE ABOUT SHIRTTAILS 


In the Fourteenth Century when that eminent Finnish General, 
Knut Posse, was defending the Viipuri Castle in Finland against the 
onslaught of Russian hordes, Knut used Europe’s newest war imple- 
ment, gun powder, which in those good old days propelled stone can- 
nonballs a few yards with plenty of noise and black smoke. The Rus- 
sians, convinced that Knut had made an alliance with the devil, fled 
toward Russia so fast that their shirttails came out and since then 
they have been too all-fired lazy to put them back in. 


* * * 





and plenty rough ~~~ 


NY 

















PEEKABOO 


Aviators may be glamorous to most girls, but to the Raleigh, N. C. 
Rex Hospital nurses they are just a bunch of pests. The nurses were 
in the habit of taking sun baths on the hospital roof until, as one put 
it, “one of those fresh college student pilots flew low over the build- 
ing.” Since then, low-flying planes have become more frequent and 
the sun bathers less numerous. 
* * oe 


IT ISN’T FUNNY, McKEE 


Recently, when a number of Chicago & Southern pilots were bat- 
ting the breeze about the unsung heroes who had contributed much to 
the advancement of the current gravity-defying contraptions, J. E. 
McKee said, “Do you know who is responsible for introducing the 
wheel-first landing technique to réplace the old three-point method? 
Well now: I’ll tell you who is responsible for that. None other than 
Dave Behncke. He should have no credit, however, because that’s the 
only way the big Dutchman could land.” “How come?” anxiously 
queried the gathering. “‘Well now I’ll tell you,” said McKee. “His 
belly is so big, he couldn’t get the controls back far enough to make a 
three-point landing. Hence, a new idea was created and given to the 
scientific world.” 

* * * 


TAIL HEAVY 


Riding astride a horse or a motorcycle is one thing and riding 


astride an airplane is another, as a mechanic at a British airdromg =>»; 


learned recently. A Royal Air Force pilot had taken off in his Spitfire 
and was puzzled by the weight and unresponsiveness of his craft’s tail. 
Circling the field a couple of times he landed and to his astonishment 
he saw a badly-scared mechanic holding on tightly to the tail extremity 
of the plane. 


* * * 


TSH! TSH! 


A fellow complaining about the harmful effects of the machine 
age expressed his viewpoints in a document written on a typewriter. 
* * * 


NUTS 


The family tree is like many other trees 


... the nuts are on the 
end of the limb: 


* * * 


CHINA CLIPPERS 


Pilot grounded while ill from infected teeth. Had teeth extracted 
and plates made with teeth as white as snow. Reported for physical 
examination in best of health and said, “Doctor, I’m ready to go back 
to flying now; I have my China Clippers.” 

—Thanks to Dr. Ralph Greene. 


cd * * 
OH, ME! OH, MY! 

Verbatim excerpts from letters actually received at the County 
Building in one of our large cities. 

I am glad to say that my husband who was reported missing is 
now dead. 

Mrs. Brown has had no clothing for a year and has been regularly 
visited by the Clergy. 

Please find out for certain if my husband is dead. The man I was 
living with can’t eat or do anything until he knows. 
. ou have changed my little boy to a girl. Will this make a dif- 
erence? 


In accordance with your instructions, I have given birth to twins 
in the enclosed envelope. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 





May, 1940 








AIR BILLS 


(Continued from Page 7) 
Federal highway system is handled 
at the present time. He called for 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 
to be apportioned to the various 
states and an additional $25,- 
000,000 to be expended by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. At the hearing, 
objections were raised to this plan 
and, subsequently, Senator McCar- 
ran introduced another bill, S- 
4146, on June 17. About the 
same time Congressman Lea in- 
troduced a similar bill, H. R. 
10067, in the House. The latter 
bills contemplate that airport con- 
struction will be continued as at 
present with WPA funds. How- 
ever, a special appropriation will 
be placed at the disposal of the 
Administrator of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority to be used by 
him as he sees fit in meritorious 
cases where the WPA program 
does not amply fill the need. Such 
a condition exists in Alaska where 
airports are sorely needed but be- 
cause of the sparse population 
local communities cannot match 
the WPA advances. It is antici- 
pated that some action will be 
taken with respect to this matter. 


AVIATION EDUCATION 
TO BE PROMOTED 

In a bill introduced by Senator 
McCarran on May 24, S-4041, it is 
provided that a Division of Avia- 
tion Education be established in 
the U. S. Office of Education. This 
very comprehensive bill, if enacted, 
will do much to promote the inter- 
ests of aviation. 


NEWARK AIRPORT 
ABANDONED 

By a recent order the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority ordered all 
scheduled air transportation to be 
removed from the Newark Airport 
to LaGuardia Field because of 
alleged dangerous operating con- 
ditions. Shortly thereafter con- 
siderable agitation developed to 
have Newark Airport taken over 
by the Federal Government in the 
interest of national defense. To ef- 
fect this purpose H. Res. 516 was 
introduced by Congressman Vree- 
land on June 7, 1940. 


SENATOR MEAD 
INTRODUCES NEW 
AIR LINE PILOT 
RESERVE BILL 

On June 17, 1940, Senator 
James M. Mead of New York in- 
troduced S-4155 to establish an 
Air Line Pilots Reserve. This is a 
revised edition of S-486 introduced 
by Senator Mead last year. The 
new bill eliminates some of the ob- 
jections raised by the pilots to the 
first measure. In the new bill air 
line pilots will be commissioned as 
Reserve Officers in a separate avia- 
tion unit to be known as the Air 
Line Pilots Reserve unless excused 
for valid reasons by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. The Air 
Line Pilots Reserve will have its 
own field and its own equipment 
and will specialize in bombard- 
ment tactics. The pilots will be re- 
quired to serve one month a year 
for which they will be compen- 
sated at rates equivalent to their 
air line pay. Nothing in this act is 
to be construed so as to reduce in 
grade or rank, nor to require to be 
commissioned in the Air Line 
Pilots Reserve, any pilot who holds 
a commission in the organized re- 
serves of the United States Army 
or the United States Naval Re- 
serve. 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON AVIATION 

For several years now resolu- 
tions have been introduced provid- 
ing for the establishment of a 
standing committee on aviation in 
the House and Senate but thus far 
nothing has happened. At the pres- 
ent time there are six such bills be- 
fore Congress. Some of them pro- 
vide for a special joint committee 
of the House and Senate to study 
the problem while others provide 
for the establishment of the stand- 
ing committee itself. With all the 
reorganizations that are going on 
it’s doubtful that any of these 
resolutions will be acted upon in 
the near future. 
—By E. G. Hamilton. 




















Glimpses 


These photo snaps are from the collection of the late Pilot E. D. 
Woodgerd. Most of the new element in the industry have little idea of 
ea in life and limb made by early-day pioneers to give us 
modern- 






to make a public flight in America. 




















Into The Past 


ay flying. Vividly reflected here are what the boys used 


“RED WING” Piloted by F. W. Baldwin, on March 17, 1908, from 
the ice of Lake Keuka, N. Y. The “Red Wing” was the first airplane 
It was wrecked in landing. 





(Continued from Page 4) 
with the incoming air in a suitable 
breathing device. This method is 
limited to substratosphere flying, 
as the percentage cannot be raised 
above 100, which is adequate for 
a height of about 40,000 feet. 
For flying above this height, there- 
fore, some other way must be 
found of raising the partial pres- 
sure of oxygen, such as the super- 
charged cabin. 

Altitude in Relation to 
Barometric Pressure 

Table 1 shows altitude in rela- 
tion to the barometric pressure, 
the partial pressure of oxygen in 
the atmosphere, the partial pres- 
sure of oxygen in the alveolar 
(lung) air, and the percentage of 
oxygen available for the organism 
or body associated with the altera- 
tion of barometric pressure. 





to fly. 





ALTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN 








Bra 







20,000 feet and 1.8 liters or 
quarts up to 31,000 feet. From 
the point of view of pulmonary 
or lung ventilation, 2 liters or 
quarts of oxygen would expand, 
of course, to approximately 8 
liters or quarts at one-quarter of 
an atmosphere. Relatively small 
amounts of oxygen, therefore, are 
necessary at high altitude to main- 
tain sea-level conditions in the 
flight personnel. Most of the 
methods of administering oxygen 
in airplanes have been very ineffi- 
cient from the view of wastage. 
Sums Up Use of Oxygen 

From the practical point of 
view of the airman, the following 
conclusions may be stated relative 
to the use of oxygen at high alti- 
tudes. 

1. While flying at 12,000 fee: 
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Table 1 
Equivalent 
Oxygen % Oxygen in 
Barometric Oxygen Pressure in Air Diluted D | 
Pressure Pressure Alveolar Air with Nitro- ‘ua 
Q Millimeters Millimeters Millimeters gen at Sea An airp 
| Altitude of Mercury of Mercury of Mercury Level airport for 
Sea Level 760 159 103.0 20.93 prescribed 
6,000 602 126 78.0 16.58 Beck to so 
10,000 506 106 63.5 13.94 “).aGuardi: 
14,000 444 93 53.0 12.23 already toc 
18,000 380 80 45.0 10.46 hos be that 
22,000 328 71 36.0 9.03 conk antadl 
28,000 253 53 20.0 6.97 Now York 
oS 30,000 230 47 6.33 , 
“JUNE BUG” Here’s Glenn H. Curtiss winning the Scientific Amer-| yen while breathing excessive | sure is necessary for safety. No 
ican Trophy at Hammondsport, N. Y. on July 4, 1908, flying one kilo-| quantities of oxygen life cannot be | one should be permitted to indulge Trainin 
meter (5/8 of a mile). maintained much beyond 35,000|a mistaken courage by ignoring 
: feet altitude. Even while breath- | this fact. An adv: 
~ - = |ing, 100 per cent oxygen loss of 2. Given a proper supply of Bpilot traini 
\ consciousness occurs in man andj oxygen, there are no physiological §909 is to 
*—*|monkey at 45,000 feet. Marked | risks involved in flying at high al- BC2l., about 
\ motor incoordination or clumsi-/|titudes. On the contrary, a prop- §ter will be 
F ee |ness, as judged by handwriting|er supply of oxygen keeps one’s Field. Offic 
e \\ |tests and general physical and|mind alert and one’s heart and §ficers and 
+ | mental deterioration begin in the] respiration efficient. It also abol- Bstudents w 
| neighborhood of 35,000 to 40,000 | ishes the disagreeable symptoms of 
| feet. headache, lassitude, fatigue, etc., 
| In order to keep a person in an| which are frequently experienced $1 2,0C 
| environment similar to that at sea|during and after long flights at am: 
|level while in flight at high alti-| high altitude. dearer 
— - |tude, as far as oxygen is con- 3. Oxygen is not a drug; the largest city 
ca ge. a | cerned one need only increase the | oxygen supply apparatus does no —@ $12,000, 
ae ee Ee ee EMG Pact percentage of oxygen in the in-| more than supply a deficiency in- June 20. T 
“THE LOON”’ The first attempt at hydro-planing. It is the “June Bug” | spired air, for the partial pres-| herent in height. Since the blood pleted wit 
equipped with a float. Tests were run at Lake Keuka, N. Y., Dec. 1908.| sure of oxygen is correspondingly | is normally nearly saturated with sedes the 
2 increased. In other words, to] oxygen, an excessive supply can B*T°5S the 
maintain a partial pressure of oxy-|do no harm; it cannot “burn up” —"“* served 
gen in the inspired air equivalent | the tissues faster, as it does to a since the h 
to 159 mm. Hg at the various alti- | glowing splinter of wood. It has aviation. 
tudes, the percentage of oxygen | an irritant effect on the lungs in 
should be increased in the propor-| high concentration, but it can be D = 
tions indicated in the following| breathed at the low pressures un- eniec 
table. der discussion for at least many Denial | 
| Altitude in Relation to Barometric Pressure and Percentage of O, § te of co 
| Needed to Maintain 159 mm. Hg in the Inspired Air to Eastern 
Oxygen tion of al 
Altitude Barometric Pressure PerGent [the Phila 
| (in feet) Millimeters of Mercury Needed port and t 
fice was m: 
: 0 760 21.0 Aeronautic 
besa ot ar “e owe a : 2 | 10,000 530 30.2 that such 
“SILVER DART’’ Piloted by J. D. McCardy, the “Silver Dart” made | 15,000 440 36.4 was not at 
a 14-mile flight at Baddeck, Nova Scotia on March 2, 1909. It was the | 20,000 375 42.7 public inte 
first plane to be equipped with a water-cooled motor. Note the stream- | 25,000 315 50.8 that issuai 
lined radiator. | 80,000 ood 61.6 Poca 
| 35,000 220 72.8 tificate wo 
- — - - Bing Easter 
It is on this principle that the | hours without the least observable § apply at o1 
various types of oxygen supply ap-| ill effect. certificate. 
paratus used in altitude flights are 4. The effects of oxygen want 
constructed. By increasing the| are not unlike those of alcoholism; 
percentage of oxygen in the in-|they lead first to an excessive and Pick-U 
spired air, the partial pressure is | unjustified self-confidence, and lat- | 
increased. At 40,000 feet for ex-|er to a gradual and most insidious Pick-up 
ample, the barometric pressure is|loss of consciousness, so that it is § and expres 
148 millimeters of Mercury- and|a commonplace for healthy and ex- § by the Civ 
the partial pressure of the oxygen | perienced pilots, experimentally on § a certificat 
of the atmospheric air is 32 milli-| the point of fainting from lack of § can Aviati 
meters of Mercury—too low, of| oxygen, to declare their complete Bice on fi 
course, to sustain life. If by use| confidence in their ability to pur- — ————— 
of an oxygen supply apparatus the | sue the experiment further. (Contint 
percentage of oxygen in the in- 5. Oxygen is useful also in § 7 
“SHOOTING STAR” Here is shown the late immortal Lincoln|SPired air is increased from 21| maintaining the heat-exchange of 
Beachey—the dean of aerial acrobatism. He popularized stunt flying | Per cent to approximately 80 per|the body at a physiological level 
as a public amusement and in 1912 first looped the plane in which| cent, then the partial pressure of | under conditions of extreme cold, 
he is seated. the oxygen of the inspired air| such as are encountered in winter Past ho 
would be .80 X 148, or 118.4 mil-| at moderate heights and perennial- When s 
limeters of Mercury, a pressure | ly at great heights. Fs 
capable of sustaining life. Any yes 
In practice, while in flight at ‘ I close | 
high altitude it is possible to main- Upping— 
tain normal alveolar (lung cell) 
oxygen and carbon dioxide con- ee RECT RTTE 
centrations by the use of 1 to 2 (Continued from Page 2) 
liters of pure oxygen per minute/| great help toward safety on the 
from an oxygen cylinder. This| air lines and all such help is need- 
assumes, of course, that the meth-| ed now and in the future more “God 
od of administering it is efficient. | than ever before. Where. 
In a recent airplane experiment, Of course we are all looking Still ca 
using a nose mask and a small re-| forward to seeing the 307 on the 
breathing bag (the mouth being|line. We understand they are Ed 
free for using the microphone),| now ready for initial shakedown of Ds 
“JENNY” The first of the brood. Many a veteran pilot will bare his|0rmal lung oxygen and carbon | flights. _ ; C. P.¢ 
head in reverence when he views this picture of the first JN4-D. The | dioxide concentrations were main-| Council No. 4 sends greetings Office 1 
invincible “Jenny” strain came into being approximately 1915 and was|tained by the use of 1 liter or|to all former Burbank members air ma 
responsible for the country’s greatest strides in pilot training to date. | quart of oxygen per minute up to/| and to all other councils, genuin 

















